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for its literary circles and its drinking and its friend- 
ships, who had a serious moral side and yet withal 
made his greatest admiration fine phrase and tuneful 
Lyrick found a congenial model in the philandering 
Roman whose broad tastes likewise gave room for 
country and for city life, for living and for philoso- 
phizing, for the goblet and for the lyre. 
Vassar College. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. 



REVIEWS 

Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I-IV. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by M. W. 
blather and J. W. Hewitt. New York : Ameri- 
can Book Company (1910). 
With several excellent editions of the Anabasis 
already on the market it must be the first duty of 
one who reviews another to compare it with the old, 
to see by what additions or improvements it can 
justify its existence. In the case of Mather and 
Hewitt's Anabasis it seems to the reviewer that the 
chief excellence lies in the notes. He has carefully 
compared them with those of the standard editions in 
places where help is most needed by the pupil and 
thinks them almost always sufficient, in many places 
containing matter not elsewhere found. That these 
places are not more numerous is due merely to the 
excellence of the other editions. Especially com- 
mendable are the clear explanation of the true mean- 
ing of ws with a participle, as in the notes on page 
51, line 9, Si. 15, etc., the fact that where translation 
is deemed necessary only the difficult word or phrase 
is translated, and the explanations and comments 
upon facts mentioned in the text, e. g. the notes on 
59.7, 61.15, 83.14, 86.5, 119.24, etc. In view of the 
excellence of these last notes it seems odd that a 
sentence is not added to the note on 108.21, to explain 
why Clearchus called upon Phalinus for advice. 
Somewhat questionable, too, seem the explanation 
of the tense of a participle, as in 51.8, and the word- 
ing of the note on rapetvat, 51.4, "the violation of the 
rule that the accent of verbs is recessive". The 
reviewer would protest, too, against the translation 
'tub' for irXoloyin 71.8. Of course the distinction be- 
tween rprf/pea and Tr\ou>v is here clear, but the transla- 
tion quoted seems to go too far. The note on 11 4.8 
seems to imply that the word 'J&nt was used of men 
in the sense in which the English uses 'ass'. Is 
this true? One or two of the explanations given 
may not be quite clear to the average pupil, for 
example, the comment upon the value of a daric, 
87.6, the definition of £#«5pos in the vocabulary, and 
the quotation from the Sophist Protagoras on 200.3. 
The introduction is well-written and full, con- 
taining sections upon the expedition, the life of 
Xenophon and the army of Cyrus. One misses an 
account of the history of Persia and the conditions 
existing there in Cyrus's time, and one might wish 
that a fuller account were given of Cyrus's career 



before the expedition, particularly of his relations 
with Sparta during the Pelopennesian War, which 
are barely hinted at in section 7. 

The illustrations that accompany the text are num- 
erous and remarkably well chosen. Very few, if 
any, do not illustrate directly something that is 
mentioned in the text. 

The reviewer has taken the vocabulary largely 
upon trust. It is good to find there the quantity of 
the penult marked in the English form of the proper 
names. Would it not be useful if a paragraph or 
so were added giving the rules for the English pro- 
nunciation of Greek names? Since the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin has gone out of favor there are 
many, even among teachers, who cannot pronounce 
them correctly. 

On the whole the edition seems an excellent one 
and worthy of wide use. 
Yale University. WlLMOT H. THOMPSON, Jr. 



The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy in the Light 
of Homeric Usage. By Horace Leonard Jones 
(in Cornell Studies in Classical Philology). 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. (1910). 

A dissertation of 164 pages, preceded by a table 
of contents and closing with an index of Greek 
words is a piece of work for which we should be 
sincerely thankful in these non-Hellenic times, all 
the more so as all the leading data of the disser- 
tation are thus by the respective indices made 
easily available in general and in particular. Nor 
is it to be denied that these data are most valuable 
if not indispensable to any future investigator in 
this field. The general plan of the thesis is as 
follows. After an Introduction come the three 
chapters constituting the bulk of the thesis. Chapter 
I treats in its three parts of Natural Objects, Ab- 
stract Nouns and Studies in Metre, Chapter II of 
the Pronoun, Chapter III of Nouns referring to 
Persons. At once the position of the section on 
metre strikes one as strange, and that feeling is 
intensified by the fact that in the metre section 
only those loci are treated which occur in Chapter 
I; thus all possible metrical niceties or influences in 
the loci of chapters II and III are ignored. 

Approaching the subject of the poetic plural itself, 
the author recognizes the Plurales Societatis, Modes- 
tiae and Maiestatis only in the pronoun, while the 
allusive plurals of Respect, Relationship and Re- 
serve are peculiar to nouns referring to persons. 
The author is at no pains to defend these classifi- 
cations or restrictions. But the "Natural Objects" 
are not classified at all on the basis of their plural 
force, but only by their lexicographical meanings. 

Plunging rather abruptly in medias res the author 
in Chapter I distinguishes (A) The Group of 
Extent and Mass, (B) The Body-Group, (C) The 
Instrument-Group, (D) The House-Group. Each 
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word in each group is first equipped with tables 
of statistics of its occurrence in Homer and in 
the Tragedies (these data are by no means always 
complete), after which come more or less thorough 
discussions of the individual words. But one wishes 
for more uniform treatment, and not infrequently 
there are no elucidating remarks at all, as e. g. 
on page 76, in the treatment of numbers 3-7 in- 
clusive. Sometimes "vagueness" is stated as the 
color of the special word, or again one is often 
exhorted to "compare" such and such loci, no 
indication being given of the desired results of 
such comparison. These tables of statistics would 
have been much more valuable, if the true plurals 
had been separated in columns from the tragic 
plurals, thus giving at a glance the cases to be 
discussed unincumbered by the extraneous data. 
But complete data are very often lacking, e. g. for 
T\cvpal, xXtifytora, fiacrrot, wjuoi, etc. (pp. 26 ff). 
Furthermore the Euripidean data for <t>ptves (p. 29) 
are lacking, and yet a general law is laid down, 
based on these unavailable data! Again, this lack 
of Uniformisierung is seen in the manner of citing 
loci; so e. g. Hec. 543-4 is cited in one unbroken 
line on p. 35, but in two lines on p. 115. One 
does not see the necessity of devoting some three 
pages (49-51) to the etymology and synonyms for 
"house" words, while other vocabula are not so 
distinguished, nor for that matter are the author's 
etymological efforts always enlightening. Nowhere 
is allusion made to the prose preference for oIa-oi 
as influencing the tragic preponderance in behalf 
of the plural — indeed, many prose side-lights would 
have illuminated here and there most acceptably. 
The convenient "passim" in lieu of Euripidean sta- 
tistics for words not in Matthiae's Lexicon Euri- 
pideum appears e. g. on pp. 22, 29, 59, etc. 

At the beginning of Chapter I, Part two, on Ab- 
stract Nouns, a most unfortunate misprint occurs 
(P- 83), <pbvoi instead of Qoval, just where the 
author is discussing the two words; as a result he 
announces <t>bvot as a plurale tantum, and immedi- 
ately cites 270 cases of its occurring in the singular. 
On page 85 the author says : "As for Sophocles, 
two uses of the plural (of <pint) from his latest 
play etc", without stating what that play was, much 
less citing the loci. 

Possibly the least satisfactory section of the thesis 
is that on metre, pp. 104-126, where, after a too 
short introduction, 78 of the 210 words already 
discussed are cited in alphabetical order, equipped 
with brief, quasi-metrical notes which are often 
disappointing, and "metrical convenience" occurs 
suspiciously often. The work in this chapter dupli- 
cates much that has been done in former pages, 
often without adding one ray of additional light. 

More interesting is Chapter II, where the dis- 
cussion of the Plurales Societatis, Modestiae and 
Maiestatis is taken up in connection with the pro- 



noun. The occurrences in Homer and the Tragici 
are not, as in Chapter I, discussed pari passu, but 
the Homeric loci are discussed alone first; in these 
he finds, it seems, only one case e. g. of the plural 
of modesty. For all his grandiloquence and Mil- 
tonic sublimity Aeschylus rarely uses the plural of 
majesty (p. 132). Here again one wishes that 
the author had by columns or resume-tables or 
some other device visualized the occurrences of the 
society-modesty-majesty plurals, at least apud 
tragicos. Instead, he cites "the more striking uses" 
in tragedy, and concludes this especially interesting 
but all too short discussion in eight pages! Nicht 
eigentlich, aber beinahe resultatlos! 

The last chapter of the thesis, filling 26 pages, 
is entered into without any introductory remarks 
immediately elucidating the new terminology, viz. 
the allusive Plurals of Respect, Relationship and 
Reserve. The work here done is good, but it 
would have been much more ergebnisreich had the 
author given more detail of explanation. At least 
one would gladly welcome more general inferences 
drawn from the mass of details and interpreting 
their sweep and scope and tendency. But even 
while reading the many data of the thesis one 
feels a sense of distrust by reason of the contra- 
dictions — or are they misprints? — in comparing 
statement with statement; e. g. dpfmra (sic) oc- 
curs in Sophocles in the singular once, in the 
plural twice according to page 107, while accord- 
ing to page 41 the figures are o and 2 : the Homeric 
figures for vA\i*tt are 36-1 on p. 108, but 31 -1 on 
p. 25: so for Si&imto. the Euripedean figures are 60- 
162 on p. 112, but 60-149 on p. 52. Many such 
instances, as well as irritating misprints, occur. 
"Kleinigkeiten" these things are, if you will, but 
the world— especially the lordly German world- 
expects of us philologians exactness even in Kleinig- 
keiten — nor are these inaccuracies absent in the 
crucial Index of Greek Words. 

If the author had paid more regard to the chron- 
ology of the plays, the role or social position of 
the person speaking such or such verses, the in- 
fluence of sigmatism, the general differentiation of 
tragic as against Homeric usage by silhouetting the 
one against the other, one could lay down this 
valuable work feeling that he had been given a 
more definite conception, a firmer grasp of the 
general results— in fact and in spirit— as established 
by this piece of research. Doubtless the author 
will in future build more largely on this important 
foundation. Charles Edward Bishop. 

College of Will-am and Mary. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 

The classical season of 1910-1911 for the Pitts- 
burgh district was opened very auspiciously at a 
luncheon at the Fort Pitt Hotel, November 5. Pro- 
fessor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 



